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The New Education. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR TEACHERS. 


Editor, W. N. HAILMANN, Detroit, Mich. 
Publisher, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Our AIM.-The NEW EDUCATION is the mouth-piece of the 
AMERICAN FROEBEL UNION, to every member of which it 
is sent regularly. Being thus the official organ of the 
kindergarteners of this country, it is intended to give 
utterance to the best thoughts, record of the leading facts 
and announcement of the most interesting events connected 
with this revolution in primary education. It is a journal 
for Parents as well as for Teachers; and for intelligent 
Public School Teachers generally, as well as for those who 
have been specially trained in the principles of Froebel. 
Aside from its discussion of methods of instruction, the 
attention it gives to Home-Culture and to Hygiene both at 
home and at school, should make it indispensable to all who 
have to do with the training of children. 

The numbers for 1882 (Vol. VI) will contain entire Mr. 
Hailmann’s new work called “ PRIMARY HELPS,” with 
fourteen full-page illustrations. 

OuR TERMS.—The subscription to the NEw EDUCATION 
is One Dollar a year; to English subscribers, Five Shillings. 
Instead of making deductions or offering cheap premiums, 
we prefer to charge the full dollar for the paper and then 

e it worth the dollar to every subscriber. To encour- 
age our friends to make extra effort, however, we offer six 
subscriptions for five dollars. 

How TO SEND MONEY.—Money may be sent with perfect 
safety Spon, reer. registered letter, or draft on New 
York. Bills and currency usually reach us, but are sent 
solely at the risk of the sender. e do not refuse postage- 
stamps, though we prefer the money sent some other way. 

How To CHANGE THE ADDRESS.—When the subscrip- 
tion is received, the wrappers are at once written for the 

ear. Itis, therefore, some trouble to change an address. 

et we always do it cheerfully, provided the subscriber 
remembers to give the post-office from which, as well as 
the post-office to which, the address is to be changed 

MIssING PAPERS.—In so large a subscription list. anum- 
ber of the NEw EDUCATION may fail to reach a subscriber 
forsome month. If the paper is not received by the end of 
the month, always send a postal card at once, and the miss- 

aper will be resent by return mail. 

RITE CAREFULLY, DISTINCTLY, FULLY.—Our readers 
would hesitate to believe us if we should tell them how 
large a proportion of the letters we receive are imperfect, 
often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener failing to 
give the post-office address, sometimes even omitting the 
Name of the writer. We deem it due to ourselves as well 
as to our customers to fill every order promptly and 
accurately. If our friends will be sure their orders are 
distinct, we can assure them there will be very few mis- 
takes, and those few will be cheerfully rectified as soon as 
we learn of them. 























far Afi who will attend the convention 
of “Friends of Froebel” will confer a 
favor by communicating with W. N. 
Hailmann, 251 Lafayette Street, Detroit, 
Mich, 

&R2 The Detroit Summer Kindergarten 
Institute will open July roth. Address, 
for circulars, etc., W. N. Hailmann, 251 
Lafayette Street, Detroit, Michigan. 





Preliminary Program of the Convention 
of the Friends of Froebel. 





TO BE HELD AT DETROIT, JUNE 21, 22, 
AND 23. 





First Day.— Forenoon : — Addresses of 
welcome by Miss E. P. Peabody and Supt. 
J. M. B. Sill—Organization of the Con- 
vention. 

Afternoon :—The Kindergarten in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington Territory, 
by Mrs. Kate D. Smith Wiggin, of San 
Francisco.—Other reports of the progress 
of kindergarten work.— Discussion: How 
can mothers be interested in the study of 
Froebel ? 

Evening :—“ Kindergarten Principles ap- 
plicable to all Grades of Schools,” an ad- 
dress by Pres. John Ogden, of Fayette, O. 

Seconp Day.— forenoon :— Discussion: 
The place of the kindergarten in the pub- 
lic school system.—Déscussion : Religious 
training in the kindergarten, opened by 
Miss E. P. Peabody, of Boston. 

Afternoon: —Value and need of group- 
work, illustrated with a class of older 
children, by W. N. Hailmann, of Detroit. 
Discussion: To what extent and how should 
the higher grades of schools instruct girls 
in the science and art of education? 

Evening: Address by the Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. 

TuirD Day.—Forenoon:—Characteristics 
of the true kindergarten, by Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, of Washington.—Discussions and 
Reports: Charity kindergartens; Kinder- 
gartens in church-work. 

Afternoon. — Discussions and Reports; 
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Training schools for kindergartners and 
nurses of infants; Societies for the diffu- 
sion of Froebel’s educational principles. 

Evening :—Social Reunion. 

Be The meetings will take place at the 
Church of Our Father, which has been 
kindly placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee. 

£2 Guests will be furnished with enter- 
tainment by the Detroit friends. 

fe Communications and _ inquiries 
should be addressed to W. N. Hailmann, 
251 Lafayette Street, Detroit, Mich. 


AST SAGINAW, MICH., is about to 
wheel into line. Prof. J.C. Jones, the 
efficient superintendent of her city schools, 
recommends, in his last report, the estab- 
lishment of three kindergartens as a part 
of the public school-system, and the admis- 
sion of children of four on payment of a 
small tuition fee proportioned to the cost 
of maintaining the kindergartens. We 
presume that such a fee is deemed neces- 
sary because the State-laws do not admit 
children under five to to the public schools. 
East Saginaw is a progressive place, and 
was among the first in Michigan to estab- 
lish a kindergarten, which is still success- 
fully carried on in the rooms of the Ger- 
mania Society. Prof. Jones has the repu- 
tation of meaning what he says: it is 
therefore only fair to infer that the coming 
year will open the era of public kinder- 
gartens in Michigan. 


ROM KANSAS we receive “ The Edu- 

cationist,” published by our esteemed 
friend, George W. Hoss, at Topeka. In 
the June number, Miss Emily Kuhlman 
has acreditable article on the kindergarten. 
Prof. Hoss seems to have taken hold of the 
propaganda in earnest, and his efficient 
labors in Indiana augur success for the 
work in Kansas. 


DDITIONAL accounts of Froebel 
centennial festivities were received 
from Washington, D. C., where Mrs. 
Louise Pollock, Miss Susie Pollock, and 
Miss Graves celebrated the day in their 
respective circles of friends. Lack of 
space forbids fuller mention. 


ROEBEL’S CENTENNIAL abroad.— 
We have received elaborate accounts 

of celebrations at Berlin, at Dresden, at 
Stuttgart, and at Rome. At the latter the 
King and Queen assisted; it was celebrated 
in the vast hall of the Collegio Romano. We 








hope to give a fuller account hereatter, 
At Berlin, the address was delivered by 
Dr. Pappenheim, for many years president 
of Froebel Union. At Dresden, Dr. 
Wichard Lange, the editor of. Froebel’s 
Works, spoke the oration before an audi- 
ence of over three thousand people, among 
whom there were many delegates from 
foreign lands. 


ER KINDERGARTEN printed in its 

April number, in honor of Froebel, a 

large number of votive sayings by promi- 

nent educators and others. The number 

is three or four times the usual size, and 

profusely illustrated. Der Kindergarten 
is published at Vienna. , 

a een 


Necessity of Right Early Training. ° 


BY HON. JOHN W. DICKINSON, SEC’Y MASS, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


When the child begins to live his 
spiritual life, his mind has no facility in 
the exertion of its active power, nor has 
it any tendency to act in any particular 
manner. As soon as the mind exercises 
itself in thinking, feeling, and choosing, 
it begins to acquire a facility in perform- 
ing these acts, and there will accompany 
the facility an inclination to continue to 
do what is easily done. This facility and 
inclination constitute habit. 

We say of very young children that 
their mental faculties are undeveloped, 
meaning that they have not yet formed 
habits of acting. The capacity of the 
mind for forming habits renders mental 
development possible. 

The one cause of development of the 
faculties is exercise. From this truth 
may be derived one of the fundamental 
principles of a true method of teaching. 
From the same truth may also be derived 
an idea of the importance of right early 
training. 

If the powers are developed by use, it 
follows that a method of teaching must be 
devised which will present right occasions 
for their proper exercise. 

As the kind and degree of activity the 
mind exerts during the early developing 
period of its existence determine its 
character, it must be placed in care of a 
skillful director from the first. 

He will study -to find if possible, what 
ideas the mind in its early existence is 
adapted to form, what emotions its natural 
activity will produce, and what choices 
its natural acts of thinking and feeling 
will prompt it to make. 
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No unnatural interference by a control- 


ling power must be allowed to defeat the 


ends which nature has planned for the 
child to secure for himseli. 

There is a period in every child’s early 
life that the educator should improve in 
promoting the physical growth of the 
young being placed under his care. 

At first the child is to live a physical 
life, and be controlled in his movements 
largely by the animal principle of action. 
At this time ideas will spring up in his 
mind as the material world is brought in 
contact with his senses. His emotions 


‘will be sympathetic rather than rational, 


and his acts will owe their origin to the 
impulses of his nature rather than to his 
reason. But notwithstanding all this, it 
should not be forgotten that the infant 
mind will begin to take on its character as 
soon as it begins to move itselt in produc- 
ing its mental states. 

For this reason the spontaneous activity 
of childhood should be directed,not forced, 
but simply directed, into those forms 
which wili produce some useful elemen- 
tary knowledge, or at least a thirst for 
knowledge, and lay the sure foundation of 
a harmonious development of all the facul- 
ties. 

We need, then, a system of training 
which shall precede the formal processes 
to which the child is usually subjected on 
entering the primary school. The true 
kindergarten seems to offer this training. 

I say a true kindergarten; for, unless 
kindergarten training is philosophical in 
its nature and methods, it will be adapt- 
ed to do more harm than can be done by 
the application of unnatural training in 
any one of our present system of schools. 

This is due to the fact that the infant 
mind yields readily to external influences, 
and that early impressions are everlasting. 

For these reasons, care should be taken 
that the youthful powers are not checked 
in their spontaneous growth by arbitrary 
control, nor stimulated to premature ac- 
tivity by unnatural incentives, nor suffered 
to become warped in their character by 
neglect to direct them to a proper and 
healthful exercise. 

The young yield readily to authority, 
and are directed easily by example. It 
follows that those who are to direct youth- 
ful development toward intellectual and 
moral character must themselves be what 
they would have their pupils become. 

They should be so acquainted with the 
laws in accordance with which the infant 
powers unfold themselves that they may 
be able to co-operate with nature by re- 





moving all artificial obstructions, and 
supplying the conditions to a natural and 
easy development. 

We are yet hardly aware, in this coun- 
try, of how much consequence it is to the 
future progress of the child, that he be 
permitted from the first to grow up in the 
presence of wise and good instructors. 

If the children from their earliest years 
are the objects of right influences, and are 
led to the natural exercise of their facul- 
ties, we havea right to expect that they 
will become fitted for a happy and success- 
ful life. 

When the child enters the primary 
school, he will be put to reading, spelling, 
constructing words into simple sentences 
and his sentences into simple discourse. 
He will combine numbers, practice sing- 
ing and drawing, and have presented to 
him a systematic course of lessons on the 
qualities of objects. He will be made 
subject to such rules of conduct as have 
for their object the right activity of the 
intellect, sensibility, and will,—such ac- 
tivity as should ultimately lead to the 
power ot complete self-control. 

For this work, the child, if possible, 
should have a previous preparation. 

Without violence to his youthful nature, 
he may be so directed in those exercises 
that have amusement for their end as to 
enter, at about seven years of age, the pri- 
mary school free from bad habits,and with 
his powers trained to self-activity, and his 
mind stored witha rich collection of facts. 
He will then be ready tor rapid progress 
in those studies which the primary schools 
are designed to teach. 

If all our children could pass from a 
well conducted kindergarten into their 
courses of study, I am sure it would at 
once appear that a foundation had been 
laid for rapid and successful progress. 

It is known by those who have made the 
kindergarten system of instruction an in- 
telligent study, and have had experience 
in the results produced, that children 
trained under its influences are more 
readily controlled, that they are superior 
in intelligence to children who enter the 
elementary schools without previous train- 
ing, that they have a more eager thirst for 
knowledge, and that they have a much 
better command of language. 

If this is true,then the period of elemen- 
tary instruction, as now established, might 
be shortened, without subtracting trom 
the good results now secured. 

It_would be well if the spirit of the 
kindergarten could be carried into the 
public schools. 
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All objects of study, or adequate repre- 
sentatives of the objects, should be brought 
into the presence of the children for their 
observation, and they should be permitted 
to obtain 2 knowledge of them by an ex- 
ertion of their own active power. Here, 
too, as in the kindergarten, the teacher 
should do nothing but direct. 

‘He should establish the conditions of 
study, and then leave the pupil to work 
out for himself his own knowledge and 
his own discipline. 

In some modern schools, the ancient cus- 
tom of assigning lessons from books to be 
studied and committed to memory by the 
children has been partially abandoned; 

‘but in the place of it a new custom has 
been introduced, which in too many cases 
consists simply of lectures and explana- 
tions by the teacher. 

The new method is no better than the 
old; for both alike make language the 
original source of our ideas, and they 
alike appeal exclusively to the passive 
powers. 

Our elementary schools may learn also 
from the kindergarten exercises that there 
is an order of development of the powers 
to be observed, and a logical relation of 
ideas tu be provided for, in all grades of 
instruction. 

This order and this relation are not 
much regarded by elementary instructors; 
and their results from the neglect an un- 
systematized plan of work that has no 
definite meaning, nor certain results, 

A thorough knowledge of the philoso- 
phy of education is needed, to reduce our 
plan of instruction to unity.—TZhe Public 
School. 


eo 
——p> oe 


The Detroit Convention. 








A more extended preliminary program 
of the convention of “ Friends of Froebel,” 
to be held at Detroit, June 21st, will be 
found on the first page of this month’s 
-‘Messencer. It was still impossible to 
make up a definite program, but the one 
presented is ample and comprehensive 
enough for the purposes of the convention. 

Let all who can, come; so that in our 
lives as “Friends of Froebel,” we may 
sooner reach the conscious unity which is 
the key-note of his teachings. A few 
kindergartners have expressed doubts of 
their ability to attend, because of the need 
of recuperation after a year’s hard work. 
To us, it seems there can be no greater 
strength-restorer than the free exchange 
of thought and feeling among friends and 


/peers in a common endeavor. Here, as 
elsewhere in growing life, he gets most 
who gives most. 
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Good Words for Mr. Hailmann’s Kin. 
dergarten Manuals. 





No. 1, Prmary HELps. 


From the New England Journal of Education. 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has just pub. 
lished Primary Helps, being No. 1 of a new series 
of Kindergarten Manuals by W. N. Hailmann, 
A.M., editor of The Kindergarten Messenger and 
New Education. Price, 75cents. It has fifteen full. 

age illustrations. The book. before us is the first 
ruits of his efforts in this direction. It makes the 
principles of Froebel applicable to primary schools, 
The general principles here laid down have been 
applied in many public school, but the. method has 
never before been thoroughly systematized and per. 
fected. There is no primary teacher who would 
not profit by the careful study of this book; there 
is no teacher who could not herself use in her 
school very many of the appliances here suggested. 
We welcome the volume as a first step in a needed 
direction, and we bespeak for it a sale which shall 
encourage the author to continue and complete the 
series, 

From the Teacher, Philadelphia. 


Professor Hailmann is undoubtedly the best ex- 
ponent of kindergarten principles in this country. 
Thoroughly pervaded with the spirit of Froebel, he 
is also a practical teacher, a member of the board 
of education in Detroit, and a leader in educational 
conventions. It has been his main purpose for 
years to harmonize all who are engaged in the work, 
and especially to establish a connection between the 
kindergarten and the public schools. 


From The Albany Hvening Journal. 


Under this general title (School Bulletin Publica- 
tions) Mr. Bardeen is publishing a great variety of 
educational ‘‘helps.” The last is No. 1 of anew 
series of Kindergarten Manuals by W. N. Hail 
mann, A.M., who is a practical teacher, a member 
of the Board of Education of Detroit, and a leader 
in educational work. Besides the text of the work, 
it contains fifteen full pages of illustrations. It will 
be a real help to all teachers of young pupils. 


From The Commonwealth, Boston. 


Primary Helps, by W. N. Hailmann, is No. 1 of 
anew series of kindergarten manuals. There are 
fifteen full-page illustrations, with all necessary ex- 
planations. It commends itself as the wise, pleas- 
ant and real educational way of training our chil- 


‘dren how to use their eyes and hands. 


From the Utica Morning Herald. 


The best little book on Kindergarten teaching is 
Primary Helps, being No. 1 of a new series of Kinder: 
garten Manuals, by W. N. Hailmann, A.M. The 
book has fifteen full-page illustrations, and is pub- 
lished by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. It is devoted 
especially to the use of sticks and what may be 
taught by them. The written descriptions are de- 
lightfully clear and understandable, while the plates 
form a study in themselves.’ It would seem asif 
the teacher of young children could not fail to find 
much that would be of assistance to her in sucha 
book as this.- It is bound in boards, so as to be 





within the reach of everybody. 
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(UR age is an age of effort, work, and 
labor. The activity of the school is 
therefore directed towards a double task, 
the imparting of knowledge, and the for- 
mation of a habit of unremitting, steady 
industry. No principle needs more thor- 
ough inculcation than that: “I will do 
what I ought to do.” Harmony between 
duty and will is the basis of moral culture 
and of individual happiness. Not only 
skill in his work, but love for labor and 
activity should be the gift of the school 
to the young being when he enters upon 
his path in life, if he is to find there satis- 
faction and happiness. In former epochs 
the aim of the civil education of the me- 
chanic or artisan in his craft was the adap- 
tation to, and training for, a special trade 
or calling, and the method was to lead him 
to isolated, independent work. The cul- 
ture of our century demands work with 
others. Its principle is no longer txdepen- 
dence, but interdependence. In the place 
of the knowledge of the whole process, the 
condition for excellence now is the utmost 
manual skill and dexterity in the detail. 
Formerly man completed the work and 
the tool was his assistant, now the machine 
performs the task and man helpsit. Form- 
erly his knowledge of the craft afforded to 
the workman protection against being 
pushed out of his place; now, in some 
trades, the process can be learned by a tyro 
ina few weeks or days. Not unfrequently 
trades disappear altogether when a new 
machine has made them _ superfluous. 
Formerly the country boy might be 
trained exclusively for country life and 
the city boy for the city. Now,-no cer- 
tainty of future occupation can be inferred 
from present position. 


These conditions the new school must 
consider. When the special trade no 
longer affords any security of continuous 
employment, a more comprehensive and 
more thorough schooling can impart to the 
boy greater powers of adaptation, and 
open to him a wider field. Machine labor 
has never lessened the value of intelli- 
gence and of steady character. For the 
very reason that the mechanical, spiritless 
work is done by fettered nature herself, 
the intelligent human power is enhanced 
invalue. With every new machine, intel- 
ligent directive power becomes more in- 
dispensable, since by bungling or stupid 
labor the danger is multiplied to immense 
loss, The further the abilities of man are 
developed, the greater is the field in which 
he can choose a vocation. How many 
fields of labor, to mention a single illus- 


tration, are opened to the boy by knowl- 
edge of a single study, that of drawing, 
which without such knowledge would 
remain closed to him. 

School education, then, which does not 
merely educate the memory, but also the 
senses and the hand, increases the adapta- 
bility to the more stringent conditions of 
existence. Not so much the mass and 
quantity of things known form the test of 
a good school, as the strength and skill of 
hand and eye, of judgment and will. The 
things taught are means, not ends. 

The century demands that the school 
should work for life. The changes made 
in the most progressive school-systems, as 
for instance the introduction of drawing, 
of the manual training of the kindergarten 
and its cultivation of the senses, all these 
innovations give evidence of the respon- 
sive tendency of the school and of the 
teaching profession to do justice to rea- 
sonable demands.—/. Louis Solden, 
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, Plate V. 





a.) Series (1) suggests the synthesis and 
analysis of the square. 

4.) Series (2) shows the use of the 
square in drawing exercises. The figures 
are taken from the slates of children six 
to seven years old. 

c.) Series (3) and (4) contain the sim- 
ple outlines of some familiar objects to be 
laid with four two-inch for one-inch) 
sticks. These forms are quite serviceable 
for drawing exercises, as well as for exer- 
cises in description. 

ad.) Series (5) shows the synthesis and 
analysis of the rhombus. Exercises in 
which the square and rhombus are cuon- 
trasted are in order. 

Sentences like the following may be 
brought out in descriptions: 

1. (Forthe square.) This figure has four 
sides: it is a guadrilateral. It has two sets 
of parallel sides: it is a parallelogram. Its 
angles are right angles: it is a right par- 
allelogram. All its sides are equal: it is 
equilateral: it is a sguare. 

2. (For the rhombus or lozenge.) This 
figure has four sides: it is a guadrilateral. 
It has two sets of parallels: it is a parai- 
lelogram. Its angles are oblique: it is an 
oblique parallelogram. Its sides are equal: 
it is eguilateral: it is a rhombus or lozenge. 

3. (For square and rhombus.) Each 
has four sides: they are guadrilaterals. 
Each has two sets of parallels: they are 
parallelograms. In each the sides are 








equal: they are eguilaterals. The square 
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has right angles; the rhombus has obilque 
angles. 

More advanced children—ten to twelve 
years old—may reduce such descriptions 
to writing. 

Plate VI. 





This plate furnishes the elements for 
symmetrical arrangements and. groups 
based on the square and lozenge. These 
furnish excellent material for drawing 
exercises with the kindergarten, slate or 
with paper similarly ruled. The drawings 
of the plate are taken from one-inch sticks, 
but longer sticks may be used. 
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Eye Troubles. 





A pupil, especially if young, may be 
suffering from defective vision without 
knowing it, and both parent and teacher 
attribute the backwardness of the child to 
inherent stupidity. There are more by 
far of such cases than one might be ready 
to admit at first sight. Styes, inflamed 
lids, excessive lachrymation, etc., are 
often only the external signs warning us 
that there is a deeper trouble, one, indeed, 
which may find its inward expression in 
an inflamed condition of the retina and 
optic nerve. Another véry important 
fact, brought out by the investigation, is 
that in extreme youth the tendency to 
these destructive changes is greater than 
in later years; hence follows a most co- 
gent reason why children should not be 
placed in the schoolroom at too tender an 
age; and why grading should be so judi- 
cious as not to ruin the vision of weaker 
ones in attempts to keep up with the more 
robust. Good, clear type is insisted upon. 
This calls to our mind a well-known 
geography where, in order to make out 
the names of certain rivers in the South- 
ern States, a hand-lens was requisite. We 
sincerely hope there is retribution some- 
where for the responsible party in sucha 
sin against the young eyes of the land. 
Again, too, there crops out the idea that 
defects of vision should be corrected and 
not allowed to run on with the hope that 
in the struggle between imperfect vision 
and the native constitutional vigor of the 
child the latter will win. No such un- 
equal contest should be tolerated; _ the 
unfortunate child should receive properly 
corrected glasses at once. 

Just here comes to mind a common 
form of head trouble, and one which will 
increase as the struggle for life and men- 
tal supremacy becomes sharper with us. 





It manifests itself by vague pains over the 
eyebrows and in the temples, a fullness of 
the head, sensation of protrusion of the 
eyeballs; and, as the head is bent down in 
study, by a feeling of constriction in the 
throat. Such a sufferer may imagine, and 
so too may his doctor, that the eyes are 
all right, and that the trouble is elsewhere 
in the head, or even in the heart, when an 
opthalmoscopic examination and a proper- 
ly adjusted pair of glasses will remove the 
head symptoms at once, at the same time 
that it clears the vision until the sufferer 
appears to walk in a new world. 

Our new school-houses, “ with proper 
ventilation and plenty of light,” are often 
the very refinement of cruelty, where the 
blackboards are placed against a sun- 
exposed wall, and the unfortunate pupil 
made to copy work with the glare of the 
sun full in the eyes; or, if possible, worse 
still, where the desks are made to face such 
a sunny exposure. Surely in this the in- 
iquities of the parents are visited upon 
the children; and every pair of inflamed 
eyes, every face averted from the light of 
heaven, is a protest against the continua- 
tion of such criminal stupidity.—Pennsyl- 
vania School Fournal. 

The Little °‘Barbary Coasters” at the 
Fair. 








[We take the following account of a visit of the 
children of the Jackson Street Free Kindergarten 
(San Francisco) from the second annual report of the 
Association.—Ep.] 


“Yesterday (August 26, 1881) morning 
there was a novel scene in the Pavilion. 
The little three and four year old children 
of the Jackson Street Kindergarten, which 
is under the charge of Mrs. Cooper’s Bible 
Class, visited the Fair. It wasa time never 
to be forgotten by the little ones. They 
were fairly wild with astonishment and 
delight. These children are remarkably 
bright and, interesting; tull of that keen 
sagacity and observation which come from 
the premature meeting of the severer ex- 
periences of life. They were all eyes and 
ears. The wonderful sights elicited the 
most quaint and characteristic expressions. 

“ Victor Emanuel is about attaining his 
fourth birthday. He is a keen, sharp, 
bright-eyed little fellow, generaily very 
reticent of speech. But the occasion was 
too much for him. The pent-up enthusi- 
asm broke out in the following: ‘This is 
a bully kindergarten, ain’t it? The big 
folks’ kindergarten beats ourn all holler, 
don’t it?’ and with a_half-deprecatory,. 
half-exultant look, he fixed his big, brown 
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eyes on his teacher for a reply. The 


-teacher was compelled to admit that the 


big folks’ kindergarten was just a little 
ahead of Jackson street. The children 
were particularly interested in the patent 
incubator. One little fellow declared 
that their old Shanghai hatched out a 
thousand little chicks in one day. This is 
an example of the imaginative powers of 
the little Barbary Coasters. 


“When the merry troop reached the 
leading manufacturing exhibit, astonish- 
ment bounded into ecstacy. Priscilla 
Pringle, a wee little sprite, who has never 
forgotten the occasion when Miss Kate 
Smith visited the school and brought some 
dough for moulding and designing, ven- 
tured the suggestion : ‘It would be awful 
nice to make candy down ‘to our kinder- 
garten — wouldn't it, Miss May?” Miss 
Kittridge, the patient, long - suffering 
teacher, felt sure it would be just the 
nicest thing imaginable. It should be 
remarked, in this connection, that the lit- 
tle Barbary Coasters, Priscilla included, 
had a generous supply of the much-ad- 
mired candies before leaving for home. 

“Estada Antonio declared, with much 
emphasis, that ‘ teacher should tell them a 
story, right then and there, in the Picture 
Gallery,’ and his tiny little index finger 
pointed to a glowing picture ofa gleeful- 
looking boy, apparelled about as scantily 
as are some of the pensioners on the Bar- 
bary coast, when first picked up by the 
earnest-hearted teachers. Billy Butler 
said he could make a train of steam cars, 
ifhe wanted to; whereupon Tommy De- 
vine responded that he had already made 
aboard wagon to draw his twin brother, 
and ‘it. went like sixty.’ At the Vienna 
Cafe the little ones were generously given 
a bountiful supply of ice cream and cake. 

“After a two-hours’ visit, of which every 
moment was freighted with joy, the little 
kindergartners took their departure. Itis 
not likely that the kind-hearted officials 
of the Fair ever dispensed more real hap- 
piness than in this generous invitation to 
the little Barbary Coasters. The Central 
Railroad Company, who provided transit 
for them, would have feltamply repaid 
could they have witnessed the joy of the 
delighted children. One fact was notice- 
able,—the children constantly asked what 
this and that implement was for, and how 
It was made, showing the tendency of the 
training to increase the power of observa- 
tion, and bind them to practical results. 
With hearts full of bounding glee, and 
pockets full of candy (a gift from one of 








the directors), the children returned from 
their joyful visit.” 


Organization of Schools of Work. 








[Concluded from April number.] 
Il. 


Clausen von Kaas expresses himself de- 
cidedly of the opinion that the instruction 
in manual work should be given by the 
ordinary teacher and not by a specialist. 
In the first place, it is claimed, this would 
be too expensive; and secondly, the in- 
struction in manual work is to be given 
chiefly tor its educational value, which is 
not recognized by the specialist as readily 
and as steadily as by the ordinary teacher. 
Specialists are apt to be one-sided, they 
consider the subject of instruction of 
greater importance than the child, they do 
not appreciate the relations existing be- 
tween their special branch and the child. 
Hence they usually do more injury than 
good. 

He reviews some of the objections 
brought against burdening the teacher 
with the additional duties involved in the 
instruction of manual work in the school. 
Concerning want of time, he indicates that 
there results a gain rather than a loss of 
time from the introduction of manual 
work. The child is grateful to this con- 
cession made to his nature on the part 
of the school, and devotes more energy 
to ordinary school duties. The glow of 
joy that comes from creative manual work 
passes over to the “dry” studies and 
renders them almost equally delightful. 
The child is never tired out or disgusted, 
and makes use of all his time in cheerful, 
self-active endeavors, so that no precious 
hours are wasted in compulsion or pre- 
tense of industry. Besides, the writer 
seems to feel, although in all this he is 
rather vague, that the people will soon 
learn to appreciate the labors of the school 
through greater manifest efficiency of the 
latter, and will then cheerfully remunerate 
the teacher for any additional effort he will 
have to make. 

The lack of skill on the part of teachers, 
the writer thinks, may be easily supplied. 
In the first place, he deems it easy for 
every one to acquire skill through prac- 
tice; in the second place, the object is not 
that they should become professionally 
skilled workmen, but only that they 
should become familiar with the simplest 
manipulations, which are to be used in the 
service of education. He would, therefore, 
have all pupil-teachers in the normal 
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schools and professional seminaries taught 
the theory and practice of manual work ; 
and for the older teachers, or those already 
in the schools, he recommends institutes 
lasting for about six weeks. He thinks a 
few six-weeks’ courses properly conducted 
would post any teacher of ordinary 
capacity. 

The subsequent portions of the book are 
devoted to detailed. accounts of suitable 
work in carving, carpentry, scroll-sawing, 
etc., too extensive for the limits of this re- 
view. Besides, it seems to us that in the se- 
lection of the kind and extent of work to be 
done, the teacher must be guided by a great 
number of local factors which might 
render the requirements of one locality 
worthless in another. If once the princi- 
ple is recognized, the details of satisfying 
its demands will readily present them- 
selves to the earnest, intelligent seeker. 





-e 
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The Kindergarten as a Preventive of 


Crime. 





BY MRS. SARAH B,. COOPER. 





[We reprint the following extract from a lecture 
on this subject, lately delivered by Mrs. Cooper be- 
fore the Prison Convention of the Pacific Coast.— 
Ep.] 


Lord Brougham says that “a child can 
and does iearn more before the age of six 
years than it can or does learn atter that 
age during its whole life, however long it 
may be.” This statement seems at first to 
be absurd. But when we remember that 
a single rude twist or shock to the twig 
dooms the tree to unshapeliness and dis- 
tortion, we are not surprised at the asser- 
tion. Primal work is the most important 
of all; it is foundation work. If the line 
be out of plumb at the beginning, woe be 
to the edifice. The higher the walls climb 
the more conspicuous will be the founda- 
tion blunder—the more perilous the build- 
ing. In view of this fact, it seems to me, 
the most valuable period of childhood for 
formative purposes is yet unclaimed by 
the State. The richest soil lies unpre- 
empted and uncultivated. But it does not 
lie idle. The more is the pity. Brambles 
take the place of flowers; noxious weeds 
the place of delicious fruitage. Would 
that the guardians of education in this city 
could provide a vicarious motherhood, 
through the kindergarten, for those luck- 
less little ones whose homes lack this 
divine nurturing. By thus brooding over 
the void of unformed manhood and 
womanhood, they would bring order out 
of chaos, light out of darkness, happiness 





out of misery, and virtue out of vice; for, 
bring more of happiness into childhood, 
and you shall bring more of virtue; for 
“virtue kindles at the touch of joy.” If 
the State does not attend to this work, 
then Christian philanthropy must do it. 
Where is the sense of teaching a little 
child to pray, “ Lead us not into tempta. 
tion,” if we do nothing to keep the child 
out of the way of temptation? Common 
sense would teach us better than this, 
You ask what we claim for the kindergar. 
ten in behalf of these charity children. | 
will tell you what we claim. We claim 
that the kindergarten is the best agency 
for setting in motion the mental and mor. 
al machinery of the little child, that it may 
do its own work in its own way. It isthe 
rain, and dew, and sun, to evoke the sleep. 
ing germ and bring it into self-activity 
and growth. It is teaching the little child 
to teach himself. It is controlling the lit- 
tle child that he may learn the art of self- 
control. The kindergarten devotes itself 
more to ideas than to words; more to 
things than to books. It begéts within 
the child the power of assimilating knowl- 
edge into character and competency for the 
highest uses of life. What comes in at the 
open door of the senses is turned into 
practical power. Habits of observation 
are cultivated, and mere abstract truths 
are kept in the background, awaiting the 
time when reflection naturally begins to 
overhaul and assort the varied material 
that perception has been gathering in. 
What the child learns in the kindergarten, 
is calculated to make him keep his eyes 
wide open on his way home. He is taught 
to think, and that is the primal thing. 
The kindergarten cultivates head, heart 
and hand. It is the best preparation for 
the arts and trades. Its gifts and occupa- 
tions represent every kind of technical 
activity. The senses are sharpened, the 
hands are trained, and the body is made 
lithe and active. The children in the kin- 
dergarten must work for what they get. 
They learn through doing. They thus de- 
velop patience, perseverance, skill and 
will-power. They are encouraged by 
every freshachievement. What they know, 
they must know thoroughly and accurate- 
ly. Every elemeat of knowledge is trans- 
formed into an element of creation. The 
mind assimilates what it receives, just asa 
healthy organism assimilates its food, and 
is nourished thereby. In his occupations 
in the kindergarten the child is required 
to handle, reconstruct, combine and cre 
ate. Even play is utilized, and has 1ts 
educative function. Children are taught 
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words too much, while they fail to catch 


- ideas. 


Give a child ideas. We do not need 
fine rhetoric—valuable as that is—half as 
much as we need nimble, practical ideas. 
A famous inventor’s counsel to a young 
man was: “Study to have ¢deas, my boy, 
study to have zdeas. I have always found, 
if I had an idea, I could express it on a 
shingle with a piece of chalk, and leta 
draughtsman work it out handsomely and 
according to rule. I generally had ideas 
enough to keep three or four draughtsmen 
busy. You can always hire draughtsmen, 
but you cannot hire zdéeas. Study to have 
ideas, my boy!” The man should be the 
master, not the slave, of his learning, and 
whether he is the one or the other depends 
very largely on the way his knowledge 
has been gained. It is better to be the 
master of a little knowledge, with the 
capacity to use it creatively, than to be the 
unproductive carrier of all the learning in 
the libraries. Study to have ideas! Life 
will give no end of opportunities for using 
them! The aim of the kindergarten is 
to make the mind creative—to stimulate 
thought—to beget ideas. 


The moral and religious influence of the 
true kindergarten can scarcely be over- 
estimated. And if I seem a little emphatic 
on this point, you must not be astonished, 
for | have been so often annoyed and _ per- 
plexed at the manifest ignorance, or big- 
otry, displayed on this subject, as to have 
stirred within me all that was worth stir- 
ring. The kindergarten does not attribute 
every mistake of a child to total depravity, 
and for this reason some heavy-footed, 
iron-handed sectarists, seem to consider it 
their duty to shake their pious heads very 
ominously at this mode of training. To 
be perpetually telling a little child—even 
a very naughty child—that there is no 
good thing in him, that he is vile and cor- 
rupt, is one of the very best ways of mak- 
ing a rascal out of him, if he has any spirit 
in him; and of makinga hypocrite of him, 
ifhe is mean-spirited and weak. And this 
holds equally true of all children, whether 
they come from the palatial homes of the 
tich, or the wretched hovels of the poor. 
There is more of ignorance than depravity 
when a little child goes wrong. He must 
stumble and fall many times, before he 
learns to walk uprightly, either physically 
or spiritually. He must learn to climb 


the stairs of moral difficulty, as he learned 
to climb thé household stairs. As we 
patiently wait for the body to unfold and 
do its best, wisely guiding it all the while, 





so should we patiently wait for the soul’s 
unfolding. All education is a growth, 
not a creation. And to all growth belongs 
the element of time. God’s laws in nature 
are just as sacred as are his laws in revela- 
tion; in the carrying out of both we are 
to work together with Him. This is good 
orthodoxy as well as good common sense. 
A child goes into a school as an appren- 
tice goes into a shop—to learn something. 
He knows little. He has everything to 
learn. His mind is his tool-chest. His 
faculties are the implements. Suppose he 
does make mistakes. His mistakes are 
not depravity. We are not born with the 
trade of conduct learned. What are the 
mistakes of childhood? It is the little 
builder at work with the hammer and 
nails, trying to drive the nails, but hitting 
his thumb instead of the nails. Poor little 
fellow! he has the worst of it. See that 
irrepressible boy! The basilar faculties 
in him are tremendous! You ought to 
thank God for them. They are the drive 
wheels, which, rightly used, will make him 
a leader and commander among men. 
Train that boy in and through those facul- 
ties. Set benevolence over against com- 
bativeness, and call the former into play 
as much as possible. The primal idea of 
all government should be to teach a child 
to govern himself at the earliest possible 
period. And a child to learn how to gov- 
ern himself must be indulged in self-gov- 
ernment. All governments should be 
aiming all the time at the child’s enfran- 
chisement—not at making him an unwill- 
ing slave. The art of governing a child’s 
mind is in knowing what part of it to 
teach, in order to countervail some other 
part. All the faculties have mates. Over 
against fear stands courage. If courage 
is likely to mount too high, touch up fear 
a little. If peevishness be on the rampage, 
stir up benevolence, and so on. The law 
of kindness bodied forth in eye and lip, 
and hand, will make a royal government. 
The rafters of love will make a home of 
law. And this is the principle on which 
the kindergarten governs its pupils. 


The State begins /00 /ate when ‘it permits 
the child to enter the public school at six 
years of age. It is locking the stable door 
after the horse is stolen. 


One of the most distinguished writers 
on the laws of heredity, Dr. Maudsley, 
says: “It is certain that lunatics and 
criminals are as much manufactured arti- 
cles as are steam engines and calico print- 
ing machines; only the processes of the 
organic manufactory are so complex that 
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we are not able to follow them. They are 
neither accidents nor anomalies in the 
universe, but come by law and testify to 
causality; and it is the business of sci- 
ence to find out what the causes are and 
by what laws they work.” <A Republic 
that expects to survive and to increase in 
power and greatness, must see to it 
that she does not carry within her the 
seeds of her own dissolution. It remains 
forever true of nations as of individuals 
-that ignorance and crime breed dissolu- 
tion and death. 
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Correspondence. 





Mr. Hailmann : 

If not too late, I would like to give you an ac- 
count of a most novel and beautiful festival which 
took place on the evenings of the 1st and 2d of May, 
under the auspices of Miss Fanny Jackson Coppin, 
of this city,—the exhibition of three kindergartens 
for colored children. On Monday evening two kin- 
dergartens—one held in the Church of the Cruci- 
fixion, the other in the Working Men’s Club-Room— 
joined in their exercises of games, marches, etc., 
all of which they performed in remarkable style, 
keeping time to the music like well-drilled soldiers. 
Among the games were ‘‘The Farmer” and ‘The 
Shoemaker.” ‘The weaving presented a lovely pic- 
ture, the gay mats and strips upon the table with the 
many busy little fingers, all at work,—a picture 
never to be forgotten, one that could not fail to de- 
light the heart of every parent present. On Tues- 
day evening, another kindergarten from St, Mary 
Street went through their exercises, playing finger 
games, repeating ‘‘The Farmer,” and — the 
third gift, which was admirably handled in a dicta- 
tion lesson, followed by free building, and winding 
up with a song, “Johnny, Seeking a Profession.” 
The marching was excellent, and the whole affair 
did credit to the kindergartner. These young col- 
ored teachers [trained in a free class by Mrs. Gour- 
lay.—Ep.] have shown their fitness for the work, 
and proved, beyond a doubt, that they are fully 
competent to carry out the principles of Froebel. 
There are still some unemployed; I trust all true- 
hearted kindergartners will be on the look-out for 
them, and let me know of any opportunities. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Guion GourR.LAy. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





LETTERS FROM MISS PEABODY. 
Mr. Hailmann : 


I want to use the pages of our paper in some 
friendly and honest criticism on the practical kin- 
dergartners. I hear of a great many things done 
that ought not to be done,—individual children 
grieved and discouraged and variously maltreated 
by ignorant, incompetent, unprincipled and, some- 
times, merely stupid kindergartners. There is no 
way to do but to describe the cases in detail, but 
without mentioning names of persons or places, and 
then explain the nature of the mistake and —_ 
what ought to have been said or done in each in- 
stance. For there are kindergartners who do not 
know how to make proper deductions from _princi- 
ples, and need to be told. . Such a mind as Newton’s 
intuitively sees the demonstrations at the wy A state- 
ment of the mathematical propositions of Euclid, 


and could read them off and feel as sure of them, 
as of the self-evident axioms; but the majority of 
minds need to be told the demonstrations, There 
are propositions in the science of education, self. 


evident as the axioms of geometry to such minds as ~ 


Pestalozzi’s, Froebel’s, and others, which need tobe 
demonstrated to the majority of persons practically 
engaged in education. I should be perfectly discour. 
aged at the want of logic in kindergartners, but that: 
they trust their hearts, when these are not frozen up 
by self-concett and wilfulness. These are more diff. 
cult things to contend with than simple ignorance 
or prejudice. . 

I stopped at the end of the last sentence to receive 
and read your own and Mr. Sill’s speeches at the 
meeting in Detroit. Cannot you induce the editor 
to make the two speeches into a tract? I do not 
believe anything else said on the day here or in 
Europe can be better or even so good for distribu. 
tion among people of common sense, intellectual and 
moral. 

[The speeches were published in the last number 
of the Messenger.—Ep. | , 
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)R. E. H. LONG, Superintendent of 
Public Schools in St. Louis, in his 
last annual report, expresses a wish that 
the kindergartens “ be brought into more 
intimate relations” with the other fea- 
tures of the school-system. In his judg- 
ment, “the merit of the kindergartens lies 
mainly in the fact that in them children 
can be profitably admitted at an earlier 
age than is possible in the regular primary 
grades.” He continues, ‘“ While this may 
not be desirable for those whose school- 
life is not limited by necessity, a very 
large class of children are withdrawn at 
an early age from school, and it is im- 
portant to the community that the school- 
life of these children, our future citizens, 
should be begun as soon as they can profit 
by its civilizing and educating influences.” 
It is, indeed, strange that an intelligent 
school superintendent who has for many 
years been under the influence of Miss 
Blow’s inspiring work can find no stronger 
grounds of advocacy tor the kindergarten. 
Mr. MacAlister, of Milwaukee, and Prof. 
James L. Hughes, of Toronto, have found 
immeasurably more in the St. Louis 
kindergartens than Supt. Long seems to 
be willing to concede. — 





R. LONG, in the same report, declares 
that in his opinion the request of the 
colored citizens tor the extension of the 
kindergarten system to their schools is 
just and reasonable. He considers them 
equally entitled to all the benefits of the 
school-system, and he holds that the rea- 
son stated in the previous paragraph is 
peculiarly applicable to them, in view of 
the early age at which their children, asa 
class, are compelled to be withdrawn from 





school. 
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~ §CHOOL-ROOM CLASSICS. 


Vol. I. Unconscious Tuition: by Bishop Hunting- 
ton. 





Il. THe Art or Questionine: By J. G. Fitch. 


II. THe Pariosorpay or ScHoon DIscriPLine: 
by John Kennedy. 


IV. THe Art or Securine ATTENTION: by J. 
G. Fitch. 


V. Learning anpD HEALTH: By Benjamin 
Ward Richardson. 


(Other Volumes in preparation.) 


Uniformly bound in convenient form. Fiftcen 
cents each.. 


It is designed to publish in this series only such 
brief monograms as have been universally accepted 
asthe best thought on a given subject. Of the vol- 
umes issued, the following extracts will show the 
general opinion of the press. 


I. Unconscious Tuition. If the subsequent 
numbers hold any comparison with this incompuara- 
bly excellent paper by Mr. Huntington, they will be 
avaluable addition to the literature of every grade. 
—New England Journal of Education, The most 
nasterly essay upon true education that we ever read, 
and we know that no teacher can study it and be- 
cme embued with its spirit without becoming the 
better for it.—Practical Teacher, Chicago. This is 
one of those suggestive studies which only men of 
profoundly thoughtful cast of mind are capable of 
producing. - True, it deals only with matters which 
oa practical teacher are of daily occurrence: but 
aperusal of the essay at once awakens one to the 
consciousness that what he or she has been seeing 
md noting for years, has, after all, been only dimly 
gen, and most imperfectly noted.—Hducational 
News, Edinburgh, Scotland. Py 
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Il. Toe ArT oF Qovuestionina. This is the 
abridged form of a little work published some years 
ago by Professor Fitch, when Master of the Borough 
Road Training School, London, from which he 
nassed to the position of one of Her Majesty’s In- 

pectors of Schools. He is an able man, and was a 
*killful practical teacher. The ‘Art of Question- 
sng” will be found to contain many hints and sug- 
;estions that will be helpful in school-room manage- 
ment.—Popular Science Monthly. Mr. Fitch who is 
happily inside his subject and as clear as a bell, * * 
shows by precept and example how a teacher may 
develop iaterest, connect new knowledge with what 
has already been attained, stimulate mental action, 
and put a living spirit into the exercises.— Christian 

ister. 


Ill..Taez Paitosopny oF ScHoon DIsciPLine. 
This paper is clear and logical and goes down to the 
very foundation.— Utica Morning Herald. The idea 
of erecting a new science upon what is commonly 
known as_ school-discipline, will strike many as 
highly dignifying a very ordinary and inferior ele- 
ment of education. Even a casual perusal of this 
little book will open the eyes of such people, and 
reveal to them almost a world of new ideas in con- 
nection with this single subject.—Syracuse Evening 
Journal. 


IV. Tae Art or Securine ATTENTION. It is 
itself an exemplification of the problem discussed, 
for the first page fixes the attention, so that the 
reader never wearies till he gets to the last, and 
then wishes that the end had not come so soon.— 
Maryland School Journal. Well worth one dollar to 
any teacher.—Helectic Teacher. 


V. LEARNING AND Heattu. This is a timel 
topic, ably treated. We commend heartily this 
series of brief papers; they have all been excellent. 
—N. £. Journal of Education. This little pocket- 
book of about forty pages is certainly worth many 
times its weight in gold.—Keclectic Teacher. A 
classic —— a permanent place in American 
literature.—Barnes’s Educational Monthly. 
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KINDERGARTEN GOODS. 





GIFTS, MATERIAL, LITERATURE, FURNITURE, AND STATIONERY. 
Better and Cheaper than Eastern or Imported Articles. 
PHILIP A. MEINBERG, 505 Jackson St.; 


PRICE LISTS FREE. 


. 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri 





THE SUMMER FROEBEL INSTITUTE 


—_—OFr— 


ME. & MES, 


BRAILMANN, 


DETROIT, Micke. 


will open JULY 10th, 1882, and continue six weeks, with daily sessions. 
Special stress will be laid on the use of the occupations 
and games in the primary schools. 


TERMs, - - 
Address; 


251 LAFAYETTE STREET, 


WM. IN. 


$15.00. 
FIAITILIMANN, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Adams Sirsa) The Free School System of the 
Unite $1 


States. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
Agalite She forB lack-boards. From an entirel 
new recipe and manufactured exclusively for 
W. Bardeen. 7s — not a oe but a Powder, and 
is sent in tin bo. D without extra 
charge. Full a to ae satisfaction, or 
money refunded. Four sizes. 
To cover 50 feet, One COat........... 2.00 cee ee ecco 


400 fe 
Aids o- 5 Ie Discipline, containing 80 Certiti- 
cates, 120 Checks, 200 Cards, 100 Single and Half 
Merits, Per box 
age separaicly; per 100, Merits, 15 cts; Half 
rely cone Cards, 15 cts; Checks, 40 cts; Cer- 

cal 

Alden (Jose ph) rin st i of Political Econo- 
my. Cloth 16m0, pp. 158................. cece eee e ee 
Bailey's CLASS R NGORD AND NOTE BOOK. 
pore 5x9% inches, pp. 48. With one monthly 
fers, monthly records, each.....................-- 
Bardeen (C. W.) Common School Law. A digest of 
statute and common law as to the relations of the 
Teacher to the Pupil, the Parent, and the District. 
With 400 references to legal decisions in 21 differ- 
ent states. To which are added the 1400 questions 
iven at the first seven New York Examinations 
or State Certificates. 7th thousand. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 188 and Appendix sucha bib succes hebemske Sakae s 
rick Hume. The story of a New York 


15 


10 


Teacher. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 295...................265 1 2 


—— Some Facts about our Public Schoot System. 
An address in favor of the Township pe de- 
livered at the 23d annual meetin the New 
York State Association of School Officers, Utica, 
Feb. 20, 1878. Paper, 8v0, pp. 32..................+. 

— Educational Journalism. An address delivered 
at the 36th annual meeting of the New York State 
a. Association, July 7, 1881. Paper, 8vo, 

— vie School Bulletin Year Book for 1880. Paper, 
8vo, Pp. 42. With Map of the State, colored by 
SE riot ato oh cr exp seca ce cese se hes eeanceees 

The same, interleaved, half-bound............... 


25 


The same, interleaved; with manuscript correc- an 


tions from author’s copy to date of order.......... 
No subsequent editions wiil be printed. 

— The 250 Regents’ Schools of the State of New York, 
with names of the Principals, and Relative Rank 
A. _ Apportionments of the past six years, (1875- 

‘aper, 16mo, pp. 24 
— Th = SAM AME, with ’apportionments- for 1881, one 

Beebe | tievi N) First Steps among Figures. A Drill 

Book in the Fundamental Rules of Arithmetic, 


‘based upon the Grube Method. Teachers’ Edi- ‘ 


tion. Cloth, 16mo., 


Pupil’s Edition. oth, 16mo., pp. 148............ 
Oral Edition, (for use of Teacher.) Feahcg 
Beesau (Amable) a Spirit of Educa ay Trans- 
lated by Mrs. E. M. McCarthy. 12mo., pp. 325..... 
ee Prof. C. ‘Wj N National’ Education in Italy, 
= et England and Wales. Paper, 


p. 
Bible 0. PB in the Public Schools. _ Vols. 
Bradford (W.H.) The Thirty Possible Problems of 
Percentage, embracing a full and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the theory of General Percentage, wi 
one hundred illustrative examples. Second Edi- 
agg revised and enlarged. Flexible cloth, 16mo, 
Bud am (Henry B.) Handbooks for Young Teach- 
ers. No.1, First Steps. Cloth, 24mo, pp. 152..... 
Buell ee. J.) The Elements of Education. Paper, 


16m 
Builetin lank Speller. Designed by Principal H. 
Buckham, Buffalo a School. oards, 
5%x7% round corners 
-— SPELLING PADS, 704 ved of heavy ruled writ- 
ing paper, (for fourteen weeks) 4%x7, giving on 
one side of the leaf space for 36 numbered words, 
and on the other for 14 numbered words and their 


definitions. 
— Book-Keepi Blanks. _ Day-Book, Journal, 
Ledger, Cash-Book, Sales Book. In sets or singly. 
Press-board, 7x8 BY fh Dp. SE ORR A ee 
‘omposition B signed by Principal H. B. 
— am, Butalo, Normal School. Manilla, 7x9, 
—"Biass Register. Designed by Edward Smith, 
Superintendent of Schools, Syr use, N. Y. Press- 
covers, Two Sizes, 6x7, for terms of 
twenty weeks, £) 5x7, for erms of fourteen 
weeks. When otherwise e specified the smaller 
- size ts always sent. . 48 
— School Ruler, marke ‘on one side by inches and 
metres, and containing on the back an immense 


eee cccccccccscsoesscccs 


75 
15 


15 


10 


15 


15 





amount of condensed statistical information. Two 
Styles. (a) Manilla, 12 inch, (b) Cardboard, 6 
inch. Each 3 cents. ‘Per hundred................. 

Catalogue OF 1000 BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. In- 
cluding the name, size, and pee of nearly eve’ 
book on pedagogy ever published in the Ynglish 
language. 8vo, pp. 

Cheney (F.) A CHOBE MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS, 
With explanations of the terms used in geography 
and astronomy, and the phenomena of mathe, 
matical geography, incluc ing temperature and 
ocean currents, and forty-five problems on the 
use of globes. with rules and illustrative examples, 
Boards, 16m0, pp. 95............ 2 ceccee eee e cee ee eees 8 

Colored Crayon, for Blackboard, per box of one 
dozen, nine different colors—Red, orange, yellow, 
green, lake, brown, light brown, blue, lilae 

Collins (Henry) THE INTERNATIONAL DATE 
LINE. Paper, 16m0, pp. 15...........2.00000eee eens 6 

Common School Thermometer, in box, postpaid. 5 

CONSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES and 
i 4 State of New York. Flexible cloth, 12mo,, 


pp. 
Craig hae H.) The Common School Question Book, 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 340 
Davis (W. W.) A Manual of Suggestions for, Teach- 
ing Fractions, especially designed to accompany a 
Fractional Apparatus for developing the idea of 
Fractions. Paper, 12mo, pp. 43 
— Fractional Appar ralus, consisting of eight wooden 
balls, three inches in diameter, and whole, and the 
others divided respectively into halves, thirds, 
—, sixths, eighths, tenths and twelfths. In 
PRON TOOK 0. cos i cic eon sapinunes.sssasenGeeeannenee 40 
De Graff (E. V.)__ Practical Phonics. A comprehen- 
sive study of Pronunciation, forming a complete 
end to the study of the elementary sounds of the 
on Language, and containing 3,000 words of 
ult pronunciation, with diacritical marks ac- 
cor ding to Webster’s Dictionary. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
MGGsscdarnaoe  dcnuenethead esas eehenaeken dee eee B 
— Pocket Pronunciation Book, containing the 3,000 
words of difficult pronunciation, with diacritical 
marks a to Webster’s Dic tionary. Ma- 
nilla, 16mo0, p Pp. 
— The School- Room Guide, embodying the instruc- 
tion given by the author at Teachers’ Institutes in 
New York ‘and other States, and especially in- 
tended to,assist Public School Teachers in the 
practical work of the school-room. Tenth Edition, 
ng ey additions and corrections. Cloth, 12mo, 


ore ce cece ereeee seer seee esse recess eeeasecesecees 


Pp 

— The Song Budget. A collection of Songs and Music 
for schools and educational gatherings. Paper, 
BEAT BUD DOD, Tite o.oo san soon so nave sae ginpisenss0s ech cee i] 

— The School-Room Chorus. A collection of 200 
Songs, suitable for _—_ and Private Schools. 
Boards, small 4to, pp. 

— Record-Book of he octise and Examination, for 
School a Flexible cloth, oblong 
BOING RIOR. o.cioo5ss aiseinenss nes cog siiswcaeceesueeee 10 


Diplomas, printed to order 9 peo design furnish- 


ed. Specimens sent on Mo ication. 
(a) Bond paper, 14x17 or . Fis Ais Neds OE $8 
(b) “16x20, “ re epee 
(ec) Parchment, 15x20, Beeler: OM 


Each additional thor micidc Rebbe Blase 
Emerson (H. P.) LATIN IN HIGHSCHOOLS. Pa- 
SS SLO ee er a anos o 
Farnham (Geo. L.) The om Method of teach- 
ing Reading, Writing, and — ing. A Manual for 
Teachers. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 50.................ee08 t] 
Fitch (Joshua G.) The A o4 , A _ Questioning. Second 
Edition. Paper, 12mo0, pp. 36.................e0e eee 
—_ » aad Art of Securing A Ration: 
Giffin (Wm. M.) HOW NOT TO TEACH; or, 100 
Log s the Teacher should NOT do. ievcceia 


( -) 
I. PRIMARY HED) AE OR 
Hendrick (Mary F.) y series of Questions in English 
and American Literature, prepared for Class- Drill 
and Private Study. Second Edition. Boards, 12mo, 
P. 100, interleaved.....................seceeeeeeeeres 
Hoose (James H.) Studies in Articulation: a study 
and drill-book in the alphabetic elements of the 
_— lanaguage. Fourth thousand. Cloth, 16mo, Py 
_ he Province of Methods of Teaching. 7 Brot. 
per ng study. With an — by . 
Charles W. Bennett, D. D. Cloth, 16m0, ind of we 
Hough ee =.) "The Thousand 
River St. Lawrence. Cloth, iam, DI 
Hughes (James L.) Mistakes in Teac 


———— 
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ean: Edition. With Contents and Index. Cloth, 
MOT ING sack fs figs shiek of ee ecaee teen oe Seti 
Huntington (Rt. Rev. F. D.) Uncons 
Second Edition. Paper, 16mo, pp. 45 
Hutton (H. H.) A MANUAL OF ME RATION, 
for use in Common Schools and Academies. 
Boards, 12mo, pp. MR oc cg hienenr naa te We sia se 
Jackson (E. P.) CLASS-RECORD CARDS. A short 
marking system. consisting of 90 white and 10 col- 
ored cards, with instructions and hints............ 
Johonnot (James.) Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. Cloth, 12mo0, pp. 895.................000+ 
Johnson’s CHART OF ASTRONOMY. On blue en- 
amelled cloth, 49x46 inches. ..............0..... ce eee 
Keller (C.) MONTHLY REPORT CARDS, to be re- 
turned with the signature of the parent or guar- 
dian. Heavy cardboard, 2x4 inches. Per hun- 





dre: 
Kennedy (John.) The Philosophy of School Disci- 
pline. Paper, 16mo, pp. 23 
— The School and the Family. 
Relations. 
Lind (C. Dallas.) Normal Outlines of Common School 
Branches. Cloth, 12mo, 
— Methods 4 Teaching in 


The ethies of School 


ountry Schools. Cloth, 


12mo, Pp. 243 ; : : 
— Easy Experiments in Chemistry and Natural Phi- 


losophy. Paper, 12mo, pp. BO Ns cia ria tonc clave aides dinios cs b 
— Teachers’ and Students’ Library. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
RNR Nee one akeniis siete ec aisioid cicie asec nis co's 3 00 


Locke (John.) Some Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion. Paper, 24mo, pp. 192................ 0... e eee 
Maps for the Wall. New York State, colored by 
counties and towns. 214x3 feet, on heavy paper... 
The same, mounted on cloth 
United States, colored by counties, 3x5 feet, 


with map of the world upon the back, paper....... 2 00 


Johnston’s National Maps, 42x50 inches, cloth, 
colored on copper, the latest and best: 
pe MCR MMMM RTEONNOI 22 05.5 5.05/05: dias cid sigiaiesdicie's'vis oso s:0,e'6'5's 
. The World, Mereator’s Projection 
The United States, Mexico, and Canada......... 
RMR os ca elas Seog vies c'9 basins Rio wielelciurelnisisialtns/siGe 
SPREE PIMICTUOR Sc. 5 o:s.cicaeebc cede be0eess ssseateves 
MC e Wilnciele ws 5i0ts pcs Cele apiiead oan aban eucees 
7. Africa 
The Set, Seven Maps...............cccceceececceecee 
—For the Desk or Pocket. 
New York State, 12x18, colored by counties........ 
Zell’s Atlas Mapa, 18x18, colored on copper. 
New England States and Long Islanc¢ 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del., 
Ohio, Iinois, Indiana, and Kentucky........... 
. Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota........... 
. Towa, Missouri, Kansas, Nevada, Colorado, Da- 
kota, Wyoming. and Montana.................. 
6. Texas, Indian Territory, and New Mexico...... 
—DISSECTED MAPS. The six maps just named 
are also issued in dissected form, pasted upon 
wood and sawn into strips. Each................06 
—Also the United States sawn into State: a 
—aAlso New York State sawn into Counties é 
—Also Michigan, sawn into counties.................. 


Meiklejohn (J. M. D.) THE NEW EDUCATION. 
A summary of the doctrines of Friedrich Froebel. 
8s 5 ices Sachs sieres xodinreaa cine sis Gighielsoikeeinnee 

Murray (David). The Use and Abuse of Examina- 
tions,with sketches of systems now in use in China, 
France, Germany, and England. Paper, 8vo. pp. 18. 

New York State Examination Questions, Being the 
uestions given at all the Examinations for State 
ertificates from the beginning tothe present time, 
embracing 3000 questions in Reading. Writing, 
Drawing, Arithmetic, Geography,Grammar,United 
States History, General History, Al zebra, Geome- 
try, Book-Keeping, Composition, Rhetoric, Liter- 
ature, Civil Government, Physiology. Zoology; Bot- 
any,Geology, Mineralogy, a Methods, School 

onomy, School Law, together with Latin as an 
optional in the place of Geometry. To which is 
ded a List of the Successful Candidates. Flexi- 
ble Cloth, 16mo0, pp. 191............. 0.2. cece eee e eee 

Northam ao Civil Government for Common 
Schools. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 185.......... 0.6... eee 

—FIXING THE FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
Cloth, 12mM0, pp. 300.............0cccceescccesecceeees 

Northrop (B. re High Schools. Paper, 8vo, pp. 26. 

Northrup (A. Judd). Camps and Tramps in the 
Adirondacks, and Grayling Fishing in Northern 
Michigan. A record of Summer Vacations in the 
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Wilderness. Second Edition. Cloth,. 12mo, pp. 302.. 1 25 


Number Lessons. On heavy card-board, 7x11, giv- 
ing on one side the Combinations of the Digits, and 
on the other an unlimited series of Drill Exercises, 
somewhat after the Grube Method.................. 
© Hundred Choice Selections. All numbers of 
this unmatched collection of Readings and Recita- 
tions received as soon as issued. Twenty numbers 

how ready; each Paper, 12mo, pp. 192 








Cloth, 12mo, pp. 205..................66- 1 


Pp. BM ies cribs se sareete 1 00 
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Payne (W. H.) A Short His of Education. Bein 
a reprint of the article Education from the 9t 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. With an. 
introduction, bibliography, notes, and references. 
Cloth, 16mo, TAP Deke dts dca) ssi 5 craven. vatghettiateiate 
Periodicals. The School Bulletin and New York 
State Educational Journal. Established 1874. 
weeny 16 PP» loxl4. Per year..............00008 1 
— Bound Vols. I-VII. Cloth, 200 pp., each............ 2 
—The New Education and Kindergarten Messenger. 
Established 1877. Monthly, 16 pp.,7x10. Per year. 1 00° 
— Bound Volume. _V, cloth, <a 1, ES 548 ee 
——Topics-of the Day, a Monthly Leaflet for Supple- 
mentary Reading in Public Schools 2 pp., 6x9. 
BR I ce aia iss Bt onal cin ava aie wastes bial acs hava 
—-The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practi- 
cal Help to Young Teachers. 16 pp., 7x11. Per 
ACL Se See ae a a aera sae eS ae 
Pooler (Chas. T.) Chart of Civil Government. Cloth. 
— The Same, in sheets 12x18, per hundred 
— Hints on Teaching Orthoepy. 
Randall (S. S.) 


50 
25 
Beiseidaisinslncs 5 00 


Paper, 12mo, pp.15.. 10 
History of the State of New York. 1 50 


*Regents’ Examination Paper. 
B. All printed, for Arithmetic, Geography. and 
xrammar, per ream of 480 half-sheets...... 22 
Cc. All printed and numbered, for Spelling......... 2 50 


D. 37 sheets Spelling, printed and numbered. 
185 sheets Arithmetic, Geography, and Gram- 
mar, printed. 
258 sheets Arithmetic, Geography, and Gram- 
mar, not printed. 
480 sheets, complete for 37 pupils................ 
E. 37 sheets Spelling, printed and numbered. 
443 sheets Arithmetic,Geography, and Grammar, 
printed. 


480 sheets, complete for 37 pupils................. 2 00 

F. All printed, for Advanced Examinations only... 2 25 

G. All plain, without printing............ 0.00.00... 1 75 
Regents’ Questions. Ten Editions. 

1. Complete with Key. The Regents’ Questions from 

the first examination in 1865. Being the Questions 

for the preliminary examinations for admission to 

the University of the State of New York, prepared 

by the Regents of the University, and participated 

in simultaneously by more than 250 academies, 

forming a basis for the distribution of more than 

a million of dollars. 42d Edition, to June, 1880. 

Cloth, 16mo, PP Baise cen coe cacti caces comeeiia 

2. Complete. The same as the above, but without 

the answers. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 302.................. 1 00 

3. Arithmetic. The 1,237 questions in Arithmetic 

only, to November, 1881. Flexible Cloth, 16mo, pp. 

Docs cetera: © ake onina's cpce vache deans 

4. Key to Arithmetic. Answers to the above. 

Flexible cloth, 16mo, pp. 15................ cc. cece 

5. Thousand Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic, 

printed on 500 slips of card-board, with book.... 1 00 

b. gg Sg The 1,867 questions in Geography 

—" ovember, 1881. Flexible Cloth, 16mo, 
REE RAE SR Oe re ae es ee 25 
1 Key to Geography. Answers to the above. Flex- 
ible cloth, 16mo, pp. 26. 25 
8. Grammar. The 2,815 questions in Grammar 
only, to November, 1881. Flexible cloth, 16mo, 


BR eo Maciel bose caidio ois is Oieia ic ie Secale cle eciey aide tects 25 
9 Grammar and Key. The 2,815 questions in 
Grammar, to November, 1881, with complete Key, 
and references. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 172............... 
10. § ce The 4,500 words given in Spelling, to 
March, 1881, 2,900 of them being marked in selec- 
tions from popular authors, to be read to the class 
and the emphasized words spelled. Flexible cloth, 
SINR UNNRNE NE Ya bane) <a: pg waibeec ties op.» sididchs5:0:015 4 wed udceiar worm 
Richardson (Benjamin Ward.) 
Health. Paper, 16mo, pp. One Neheites cc Wra eames 
Roe (Martha. A Work in Number, for Junior 
Classes in Graded Schools. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 160... 
Roget (P. M.) THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES. Entirely new edition. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 800 
Russell (Hattie Sanford.) Half a Hundred Songs for 
beng School-room and Home. Boards, 12mo, pp. 
Ryan (G. W.) SCHOOL RECORD, for Weekly Re- 
ports to Parents, marked at time of recitation, and 
requiring no pen! dam gy. Price for 7 double-sheets 
(18x23), each containing 112 blanks.................. 
Sanford ‘H. R.) The Word Method in Number. A 
system of teaching Rapid Numerical Combinations. 
Per box of 45 cards, printed on both sides.......... 
Sherrill (J. E.) The Normal Question Book. Cloth, 
MUNI IER a 9). 00:6 sic tinie vic sins ohncts 4.5 sin spire niniecnede gic 
Southwick (0. P.) DIME QUESTION BOOKS, with 
answers, notes, queries, a "eee 
1. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 8Vvo, pp. 21. 
Underwood (L. M.) a Plant Record, for the 
use of classes in Botany. Manilla, 7x84, pp. 52... 80 


Any book in this list will be promptly sent on receipt of 


15 
50 


2 00 


150 
10 
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price. Address C. W. BARDEEN, SyRAcusE, N. Y. 
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TAEDA. 


Mac 
MPANY 


STILL LEADS WITH THE 


ARCEST BlctY 


WANUINEIORY 
N THE WORLD. 


AND SELL THE BEST 
BUGGY ON THE GLOBE 
FOR THE MONEY. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
AND TESTIMONIALS OF 


HUNDREDS OF LIVERYMEN 
WHO HAVE USED THEM 
=i ADDRESS teh 


COUN ie 


COLUMBUS OHIO. 


Be sure, before buying, to examine 
the Name Plate to be found on the rear 
of every buggy manufactured by us, for 
none are ‘genuine unless they bear the 
name of 


COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Many inferior goods are offered as 
Columbus Buggies, and care should be 














used to distinguish between “Columbus. 


Buggies ” 


and Columbus Buggy Co.’s 
Buggies. ' 


; Sate are always read 
Am ite featu 





The School Bulletin, 


A MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 


Editor and Proprieter, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, X.Y 


Oun a “s - o of the breathe hana Me afford teachers of all 
evades practi te! ce, suggestions and help. It has been from the 
es recoguised educational Journal of Now York, and the best teachers Nit 
to present in its columns the secrets of their succes, 
res thave been most ded is its educational news, 
want to know what is going on in the educational world. Wha 
ing teachers? What salaries are being paid bere and there} 
What new topics are they diec at Institutes and Associations, and what d 
they say about them? t is the lature doing about school matten! 
When is the next examination for State ficates # hat were the question 
examination, and how many passed? Who is married and who my. 
tied her?’ Who is buried, and who takes his a What cases in school-lay 
courts, and how are they settledf What is the ame for the 
next State Association, what is to be seen there, and how much will it cost to go} 
What new books usefal to have come out, what do they amount to, and 
what do they cost !—Questions like these and hundreds more are answered every 
qonth in the BuLiETin, and sspecial department, called the Query Boz, enabig 
the teacher to ask any question that comes up in the daily school-room work, 
Oun Tsaus—The su! ption e Dollar a year. ip 





Teachers alwa: 
echools are c! 


U1 
stead of deductions or offering cheap premiums, we prefer to charge thy 
fall dollar for the paper, and then make it worth the dollar to every subscribe, 

encou our to make extra effort, however, we offer six subscription 


‘o 
ae dol =e ae ee ee 
low To ssND Monsy.—Money ma eont perfect by money-orde, 
tered letter, or draft on New York. Bille and curr ae pee. 

‘e do not refuse postage-stampe, though we prefer to have the money sent som 


er way. 
How ~4 onanes THs Apprsss.—When the subscription ts received, the wp 
see ee at once printed and assorted for the whole year. It is therefore wm 
ble to change an address. Yet we always do it cheerfully, provided theab 
ecriber remembers to give the post-office snow w the post-officn 
which the address is to be changed. 
Massine Pargrs.—In 00 large a subscription list, a number of the Brusin 
may fail to reach a subscriber for some month. If the paper is not received 
the 15tb, — @ postal card at oncg, and the missing paper will be po | 


1» as well as 


r by return mail. 


Werirs Careru.zy, Diettncrty, Foity.—Our readere would hesitate to be 
lieve us if we should tell them how large a proportion of the letters we resin 
are imperfect, often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener Sepetiog te 
the post-office address, sometimes even omitting the name of the writer. We 
deem it due to ourselves as well as to our customers to fill every order promplly 
and accurately. If our friends will be sure their orders are 
sure them there will be very few mistakes, and those 1 


fad aa enon ae we learn of them 


KINDERGARTEN 
Gifts, and Occupation Materid 


THE ATTENTION OF ALL KINDERGARTNERS I8 INVITED TO 
THE SUPERIOR LINE OF MATERIAL Manufactured by 


BRADLEY c& CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Those who have used these goods during the past years 
are united in their praise, and many of the prominent Kinder. 
gartners do not hesitate to say that they are superior to ba 
other in the worid. We were the first makers of this mat 
in this country, and for more than ten years have constantly 
been devising and perfecting machinery for its accurate mant- 


facture 
The following are some of the specialties and points of ex 


cellence in our guods. 

ACCURACY—the one thing necessary to satisfactory 
results in this method. i 

NEATNESS AND CARE in preparation and packing. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS, now become almost § 
necessity. 

PARQUETRY PAPERS for the seventh gift. 

TABLETS FOR SEVENTH GIFT, in light and dark woods 
and on geometric principles. 

RULED CUTTING PAPERS. 

PIN STICKING CUSHION OR TABLET 

MRS.HAILMANN’S SECOND GIFT BEADS. 

MRS. HAILMANN’S LENTILS. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL PAPERS in Eighty colors and shades 
of remarkable purity. 

COLORED STICKS for EIGHTH GIFT. 

IMPROVED STEEL WEAVING NEEDLE. 

ENGRAVED NETTED CARDS with margin. 

ACCURATE ENGINE RULED DRAWING or NETTED 
PAPERS with margin. 

ENGINE RULED SLATES with margin. 

The limits of a magazine advertisement preclude the ent 
meration of these goods in detail. Send for illustrated cata 
logue if you are not already using our material. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASB. 
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